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LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 

A little more than sixty years ago the expectation had 
become general that historical research would be as charac- 
teristic a note of the nineteenth century as philosophical 
speculation had been of the eighteenth. 1 It is hardly pos- 
sible so soon to decide what has been the dominant intel- 
lectual characteristic of our century, 2 but certainly, in the 
increase of positive historical knowledge, the elaboration of 
sound historical method, the enlargement of the range of 
historical evidence, and especially, in the development of the 
historical way of looking at things, the nineteenth century 
stands out conspicuous above any century since the renais- 
sance. To these immense changes no one contributed so 
much as Leopold von Ranke, the centenary of whose birth 
was celebrated last December. 3 

It is not my purpose in this article to give a general ac- 
count of Ranke's life ; I have in mind rather a brief consid- 
eration of the formative influences of the historian's career 
as revealed in his autobiographical sketches* and letters, 

1 " cette opinion, deja (i. e. 1824-1830) trSs repandue, que l'histoire 

serait le cachet du dix-neuvieme slScle, et qu'elle lui donnerait son nom, 
comme la philosophie avait donne le sien au dix-huitieme." Augustin 
Thierry. Preface to his " Dix ans d'etudes historiques." 1834. 

2 Comte, forty years ago, wrote : " Le sifecle actuel sera principalement 
caracterise par l'irrevocable preponderance de l'histoire en philosophie, en 
politique, et meme, en poesie." Politique positive, III, I, cited from Lord 
Acton's " The Study of History," p. 131. 

3 Ranke was born December 21, 1795. 

4 As found in "Zur eigenen Lebensgeschichte," von Leopold von Ranke, 
herausgegeben von Alfred Dove, Leipzig, 1890. All citations, unless 
otherwise indicated are from this volume. 

[385] 
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the distinctive elements in his aim and method, and the in- 
fluence of his work. 

If any man was a born historian, it was Leopold von 
Ranke, yet he was comparatively late in realizing his voca- 
tion. When at the age of sixty-eight he looked back over his 
school days, he recalled no unusual interest in history. Like 
many another boy of twelve he was taken with his teacher's 
historical talks and revelled in the tales of chivalry, es- 
pecially those whose scenes were laid in his native Thur- 
ingia. The boys played at Greeks and Trojans, read Schil- 
ler's "Lager" and Napoleon's bulletins 1 but of all the impres- 
sions of the time those of the ancient world were the strong- 
est. Later at the gymnasium, Schulpforta, these interests 
are still uppermost. While there he read the Iliad and the 
Odyssey through three times and fairly lived in the Homeric 
world. 2 At evening prayers instead of listening to the dry 
lectures he read the Old Testament histories. All this pre- 
paration was spontaneous and unconscious. When he went 
to Leipzig at the age of eighteen he had still no conception 
of history. The lectures of Wieland, 8 the professor of his- 
tory, failed to impress him and from historical works he was 
repelled by the mass of undigested facts. 4 The lectures on 
Church history of Tzschirner were more satisfactory and he 
went home from them " with the incitement to study the 
great persons, the mighty leaders of literature in medieval 
and modern times. 5 During the earlier years at Leipzig his 
studies were mainly Old and New Testament Introduction 
and New Testament Interpretation. Doctrinal studies did 
not attract him and the prevalent rationalism awakened no 

1 Page 15. Dictation of October, 1863. Their knowledge of the Trojan 
War was derived from Becker's Erzahlungen. 

2 Page 21. 

3 Ranke tells us that Wieland sputtered so that it moistened the paper 
of those who sat on the front seats. On one occasion these victims raised a 
red umbrella so as to take notes in shelter. The kindly professor took it in 
good part. p. 28. 

4 Page 28 and page 59. 

5 Page 29, and page 60. 
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sympathy. It is interesting to note that he made a thorough 
historical study of the Psalms, 1 trying to connect one and 
another with specific events in the history of the Kings. To 
the stimulating instruction ot Hermann and Beck in phi- 
lology he always looked back with gratitude. Hermann 
taught him to understand Pindar who with the tragedians 
remained his favorites among the poets. Thucydides he 
studied with especial thoroughness, making many extracts 
of his political teachings. The first German historical work 
that impressed him was Niebuhr's Roman History and it 
exercised the greatest influence on his historical studies. At 
first, however, he did not fully appreciate its scientific sig- 
nificance and it served mainly as a stimulus to his classical 
studies. It breathed the classical atmosphere, calling to 
mind the great writers of antiquity and convincing him that 
there might be modern historians. Among the other liter- 
ary influences of this period were Fichte's Addresses to the 
German Nation, 2 and like all his fellow-students he greatly 
admired Goethe. Of more importance, however, was his 
resorting to Luther's works to learn modern German at the 
fountain head. In so doing he became so absorbed in their 
contents and so impressed with Luther's greatness that in 
181 7 when public interest in Luther was revived by the ter- 
centenary of the Reformation, he essayed a life of the Re- 
former. To the young student fresh from the study of the 
sources the current popular accounts seemed feeble. The 
project, however, proved beyond his resources. 3 

In 1818 Ranke went to Frankfort on the Oder to take 
a position not unlike that of a professor of ancient languages 
in a New England college fifty years ago. He had to teach 
Latin and Greek and the history of classical literature, con- 
ducting sometimes as many as thirty-three exercises weekly. 
The'transition, he tells us, 4 from philological studies which 

1 pp-3 I >4 I > and 59- 

2 Pages 31 and 59. 

3 Pages 31 and 59. 

4 Page 39- 
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comprise the historical to the actually historical was very 
easy and it was helped by the task of teaching the history 
of ancient literature. To do this from the customary 
hand-books he found contrary to his nature and feelings. 
The authors of some of them apparently had not even read 
the prefaces of the works they discussed, to say nothing of 
the works themselves. He based his lectures on his own 
personal study of the authors. In the course of his pre- 
paration he read the ancient historians systematically. In 
the universal outlook of Herodotus he found something es- 
pecially congenial to his mind. His teaching of the classi- 
cal authors became more and more imbued with the his- 
torical spirit. He taught them as monuments of antiquity. 

That with his heavy burden of teaching Ranke founded 
his lectures on personal study of the sources shows the ex- 
traordinary stuff of which he was made. The classical his- 
torians were followed by the post-classical and those by the 
mediaeval so far as they were accessible. Thus early he 
started on the straight and narrow path of historical science, 
— critical study of the genuine sources — from which he never 
departed. This is one of the great characteristics of Ranke 
and one of the secrets of his success. He expended very 
little time at any period of his career on secondary sources. 
The method was laborious, but every day's work told, and 
little had to be done over, or unlearned. Even while at 
Leipzig he had been led to the sources of mediaeval history 
by his friend Stenzel at whose rooms he saw for the first 
time a collection of the Serif tores' 1 and began to read them 
— much as Luther saw and read his first Bible at Erfurt. 
At Frankfort, it was almost with rapture that he read in 
Grotius' edition of Jordanes and Paulus Diaconus the story 
of the German Migration. 2 In an old library he found other 
collections of the mediaaval historians and came to know the 
mediaeval empire. 3 Thence he passed on with the old 

1 Page 649. 

2 Page 61. 

3 Page 32. 
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French chroniclers till the fifteenth century when his great- 
est interest was aroused. In this field at the age of twenty- 
six he must tarry and begin to write. 

What parallel to that course can be mentioned ! That 
ardent, penetrating spirit, saturating itself with all the rich- 
ness of ancient life and thought, and then following the ages 
down, gaining everywhere first-hand impressions, and then 
pausing in the age when the seeds planted by antiquity 
were begining to sprout, to enter upon the most astonishing 
career in the whole range of historical literature ! 

These six years at Frankfort are the critical period of 
his life. Here he began his systematic studies, laying a 
broad and solid foundation for his work at Berlin. Here 
he realized his calling, and the pages of his letters glow at 
times with a fairly religious enthusiasm for history. 1 Here 
he did the critical work which opened a new epoch in his- 
torical study. 

Ranke's experience with the popular histories of the Re- 
formation and with the compendiums of ancient literature 
had brought home to him the necessity of studying the 
sources. That such study must be rigorously critical was 
impressed upon him with great force when he discovered 
irreconcilable differences between Jovius and Guicciardini. 
A thorough critical and comparative study of these and the 
other contemporary authors became simply indispensable. 
In his old age Ranke affirmed that his method of criticism 
was not derived from Niebuhr, whose object was to get the 
kernel of truth out of tradition, or from Hermann who dealt 
with details, but arose from the necessities of the problem 
before him. Yet its principles were substantially those of 
Niebuhr. 2 The truly novel and original feature of it was the 
application to works written since the invention of printing 
of the principles of the higher criticism developed by Wolf, 

1 See the letter to his brother Henry. February 18, 1824. p. 121. 

2 The essence of Niebuhr's method as stated by Von Sybel was : " To 
keep In mind that historical testimony reports not the event directly, but 
the impression it made on the witness, and from this impression to discover 
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Niebuhr, and DeWette, and hitherto confined to classical 
and Biblical literature. 1 

The principles then were the common property of the 
learned world. The perception of the necessity of applying 
them in this new field and the brilliant success in so doing 
were Ranke's great contribution to the science. 

During the twenties, Ranke tells us, Scott's novels were 
contributing powerfully toward awakening historic feeling 
and sympathy with the past. On himself the effect was 
striking ; he was interested in them but his historic sense 
was offended by Scott's romantic liberties with the facts in 
" Quentin Durward." He believed that the historical narra- 
tive as handed down by Commines was finer and more inter- 
esting than the fiction. He turned away from it and re- 
solved in his works to avoid all imaginary and fictitious ele- 
ments and to stick strictly to the facts. 8 The words of the 
preface of his first book record this purpose with classic 
simplicity. " To history has been attributed the function 
to judge the past, to instruct ourselves for the advantage of 
the future. Such a lofty function the present work does not 
attempt. It aims merely to show how it actually took 
place." "Rigorous presentation of the facts, however con- 
ditional and lacking in beauty they may be, is without ques- 
tion the supreme law." 3 

His thoroughgoing investigation for this work convinced 
him of the necessity of examining unprinted sources to be 
able properly to continue. 4 Toward the end of 1824 we 
find him trying to secure the loan of manuscripts from Berlin, 

the form of the matter, so as, at last, no longer to see it with the eyes of the 
ancient authority, but with an imagination at once creative and controlled, 
to see the by-gone event itself, like an eye-witness, like a contemporary." 
Von Sybel, " Drei Bonner Historiker, in Vortrage und Aufsatze," p. 25-26. 
Cf. Loebell's analysis of Niebuhr's method in the " Life and Letters of 
Niebuhr." New York. 1854. p. 540. 

1 Ranke had already tried his hand on the historical criticism of the 
Psalms and on Homeric Analysis. Ranke pp. 29 and 39. 

2 Page 61. 

3 Gesch. der Rom. und Germ. Vdlker, p. vii. 

4 Page 63. 
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Vienna, Munich, Zurich, Berne, Paris and Rome. 1 "I am now 
studying," he writes his brother in February, 1825, "later 
Modern History. Would I might be a Moses in this Desert 
to strike and bring forth the water which is certainly in its 
depths." s His book in a few months brought him an as- 
sistant professorship at Berlin where his work was light' 
and he could devote all his time to research. In the royal 
library at Berlin he discovered a collection of forty-eight fo- 
lios of manuscripts consisting mainly of Venetian Relations. 
Nobody had ever utilized them. Johannes von Miiller twenty 
years before had thought of publishing extracts from them 
but had not done so. Three more folios were unearthed at 
Gotha and Ranke bought still another." Drawn on by the 
irresistible attractions of this mine of unworked ore, he gave 
up the project of continuing systematically his first book 
which had stopped at the year 15 14, and plunged into this be- 
wildering mass of material, consisting of perhaps a thousand 
essays, covering most of the years in very unequal detail 
from 1550 to 1650. The spoil appeared in his " Fiirstenund 
Volker von Siid-Europa im 16 und 17 Jahrhunderten." B 
In the preface of twenty-five pages he gave an account of 
the Venetian diplomatic system and of the value of the 
Relations and their diffusion. His first book procured 
him the call to Berlin, his second a commission from the 
Prussian government to go to Vienna and Italy and explore 
the Archives. 6 " I am headed for the Venetian Archives ", 



1 Page 139. 

2 Page 140. 

3 Page 147. 

4 Page 147 and the preface to " Fursten und Volker von Siid-Europa," 
later editions are entitled, " Die Osmanen und die Spanishe Monarchie." 
In the eighth volume of Mfiller's collected works published after his death 
some extracts from these mss. are printed. Eugen Guglia. " Leopold von 
Ranke, Leben und Werke," p. 83. 

5 Translated as : " The Ottoman and Spanish Empires." How many 
could have been satisfied to put forth a single volume of less than 500 pages 
as the result of so much study of new sources ? Ranke, although a volumin- 
ous writer, was never diffuse. 

6 Page 167. 
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he writes, " here rests a still unknown history of Europe." ' 
The next three years and a half were devoted to research 
in Vienna, Florence. Rome, Naples, and other cities. The 
wealth of material which he discovered and utilized later 
in his works went far to draw the veil from this unknown 
history of Europe.* Ranke's peculiar service at this time 
consisted in opening up to scholars a vast mass of a kind 
of material to which they had previously resorted only oc- 
casionally, but from that time diplomatic relations have 
occupied a leading place among the sources. "The ulti- 
mate aim of historical writing is", Ranke said, " the bring- 
ing before us the whole truth." This new evidence he 
prized as enabling us to look upon the past with the eyes of 
contemporaries. Since Ranke's demonstration of their 
singular value, many collections have been printed in full 
and many others carefully calendared. 

The use of this material exercised an important influ- 
ence over Ranke's style and method of treatment. These 
relations were clear, impartial, and objective. The Vene- 
tian envoys aimed to present to the home government prac- 
tical information of the most varied kind. They had every 
reason to adhere to a colorless truthfulness " to show how 
things actually happened." Their character-sketching is 
simple with bold outlines. In short, their work made easier 
for the historian that objective presentation upon which he 
placed so much stress. It is, I think, safe to say that the 
most important literary influence of Ranke's second period 
was that of the Venetian Relations. 3 His most popular, and 
from a literary point of view certainly his best work — "jThe 

1 Page 169. August, 1827. 

2 It is a striking and interesting coincidence that during these years 
Jared Sparks was doing the same work for American history that Ranke 
was doing for European history. See in Prof. H. B. Adams' " Life of 
Sparks," chapters XIV-XVI, the account of Sparks' travels in the United 
States and Europe in search of historical manuscripts and diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

3 Dove writes : " Vieles von der speciellen Kunst der Beobachtung und 
Zeichnung, die er hier den klugen Diplomaten des heiligen Marcus absah, 
hat er bis in seine spatesten Tage beibehalten ; zumal seine lebensvollen 
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History of the Popes " — was more completely based on the 
Relations than any of his other works save the " Otto- 
man and Spanish Monarchies ". He himself realized the 
influence of his materials upon his work. " Der Stoff brachte 
die Form mit sich " he writes in his autobiography. 1 

But Ranke's work was epoch-making, not only in the 
development of criticism and in the revelation of sources, 
but also in teaching. He was the greatest of historical 
teachers although never a very popular lecturer. 2 He pos- 
sessed, however, in a rare degree, the faculty of stimu- 
lating and drawing out the native powers of his pupils. 
Through the influence of his teaching and writing, and the 
influence of his pupils and their pupils unto the third and 
fourth generations the study and teaching of history have 
been transformed and vivified to an extraordinary degree. 
What historical teacher has ever been able like him at 
eighty-eight years of age to say of his early work so truth- 
fully that one feels no sense of boasting: "What we then 
began (i.e. in his early seminar,) the seed which we planted, 
is now grown to be a great tree so that the birds of the 
heaven lodge in its branches?" 3 The most characteristic 
contribution of Ranke to advanced historical teaching was 
the development of the seminary or practice work. Ranke 

Characterbildnisse verrathen stets mehr oder weniger die venetianische 
Schule." Art. Ranke in "Allgemeine deutsche Biog.," p. 252. Nothing can 
be clearer, I think, than this stylistic influence to any one who compares 
the styles of Ranke's first two books with each other and with that of the 
Venetian Relations. 

1 Page 70. Compare the statement in the preface of the " Gesch. der 
Rom. und Germ. Volker," p. vii. : " Aus Absicht und Stoff entsteht die 
Form," with his explanation of the fact that his " German History during 
the Reformation " was less attractive in style than the " History of the 
Popes." The " German History " was based to a considerable degree on 
crabbed reports of the proceedings of Diets and other material much cruder 
in form than the Venetian Relations. 

2 As a lecturer he preferred subjects in general history and to cover a 
long period. The largest attendance he ever had was in the winter of 1841- 
2, when he lectured on recent history. The maximum attendance then was 
153. Dove, Art. Ranke in "Allgemeine deutsche Biog.," p. 258. 

3 Page 649. 
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founded the seminary method in the teaching of history in 
much the same sense that he discovered diplomatic rela- 
tions. Although not in either case wholly a pioneer he was 
practically such. 1 While a student at Leipzig Ranke had 
been a member of the philological seminaries of Hermann 
and Beck. 2 In these courses he became familiar with the 
methods of these eminent teachers in training students in 
independent work. Soon after he began his teaching at 
Berlin, in the summer of 1825, Ranke announced in accord- 
ance with a suggestion from his friend Karl von Raumer, 
the brother of the historian, that in the fall semester he 
would conduct a practice course (historische Uebungen. 3 ) 
Karl von Raumer was then professor of Natural Science at 
Erlangen and was a man ever active in elaborating success- 
ful methods of teaching. Ranke writes him July 12, 1825, 
" I have profited by your advice and announced histori- 
sche Uebungcn for next term." 4 That he carried out the 
project is confirmed by his own statement in 1837. " It has 
been a delight to me since the beginning of my university 
activity to carry on historische [febungen." 5 Owing to Ranke"s 
tour in Italy the continuous life of the seminar did not be- 
gin until 1831. 6 The years next following were the most 
fruitful. Ranke set his students at work on the Middle 
Ages, the period on which he had prepared himself at 
Frankfort. 1 Only those who expected to make history their 
profession were admitted to the course and the members 
were taught method by his guidance without much theoriz- 



1 Wilken, for example, the historian of the Crusades, had a seminar in 
Berlin, but it exerted no such influence as Ranke's. Wilken is not men- 
tioned in Ranke's letters. 

2 Page 34 and Koechly's "Gottfried Hermann," p. 257. 

3 In the official Latin, " Exercitationes historicae." 

4 Page 148. 

6 Ranke, Werke, vol. LII., p. 479. 

6 Dove in his sketch of Ranke in the " Allgemeine deutsche Biog.'> 
gives 1833 as the date of the starting of Ranke's seminar after his return, but 
the evidence of Ranke's own words seems in favor of the date in the text 
and Giesebrecht gives 1831. " Gedachtnissredeauf Leopold von Ranke," p. 11. 

7 Page 649. 
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ing. He allowed them free choice of subjects but was 
always ready to suggest problems. His three injunctions 
were criticism, precision, penetration. 1 

It is unnecessary in this place to enlarge upon the re- 
sults of this work. A large proportion of the German his- 
torians for the next two generations were thus trained by 
Ranke or his pupils. Waitz, in particular, at Gottingen con- 
ducted a seminary with brilliant results and "proved him- 
self next to Ranke, the most successful founder and leader 
of an historical school." 2 

As a writer of history Ranke faithfully exemplified the 
principles which he laid down at the beginning. One of the 
best statements of them is that in the English History : 

" All hangs together, critical study of genuine sources, 
impartial view, objective description ; the end to be arrived 
at is the representation of the whole truth. I am here set- 
ting up an ideal, respecting which I shall be told that it can 
never be realized. Well, the conditions of the case are 
these, the idea is immeasurable, the realization of it is from 
its nature limited. Happy is he who has entered upon the 
right path, and attained the results which can stand further 
investigation and criticism." 5 

To realize, even approximately, this ideal requires the 
constant exercise of the criticism, precision, and penetra- 
tion, which he enjoined upon his pupils. Among the many 
examples of his penetration that could be given, the follow- 
ing is perhaps the most remarkable. One of the most strik- 

1 The most interesting accounts of the work in Ranke's seminar are those 
given by himself in the preface to the " Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reiches 
unter dem Sachischen Hause," 1837, reprinted in the Werke, vol. LIL, p. 479; 
in the entry in his diary for April 6, 1884, p. 449; in von Sybel's " Ge- 
dachtnissrede," Hist. Zeitsch . vol. LVI., p. 474 ; and in Waitz's " Die histori- 
schen Uebungen zu Gottingen," 1867, pp. 4-5. The data of these accounts 
will be found in an article on the subject by the present writer shortly to 
appear in the Educational Review. 

2 Von Sybel, "Georg Waitz," Hist. Zeitsch. LVI., p. 485. Cf. also Waitz 
"Die Historischen Uebungen zu Gottingen." Dr. Stuckenberg in his article 
on Ranke in The Andover Review, February, 1887, asserts that over one 
hundred of Ranke's students gained distinction. 

3 •' History of England." v. 428. 
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ing results of modern historical criticism is the demonstra- 
tion that the Levitical Law as we have it in the Pentateuch 
is a late and largely ideal product of Jewish priestly thought 
which assumed its present shape during or after the Exile or 
perhaps a thousand years later than its apparent date. 
This was first put forward conjecturally but not published, 
by Reuss, in lectures in 1833-34, ^ rst systematically 
argued by Graf, at one time a pupil of Reuss', in 1866, and 
substantially demonstrated by Wellhausen in 1878. In 
April, 1828, Ranke wrote his brother Henry: "The dis- 
covery of the unknown history of the world would be my 
greatest good fortune. I believe also that you can and will 
contribute your share to it. In regard to the most ancient 
phases of the world's history, the unique evidence for which, 
I believe, the Bible is — the most incredible confusion of 
ideas prevails. When were the Mosaic books written? Did 
the constitution which they depict ever exist, and if so, 
when? Numberless other questions are not yet answered 
satisfactorily." ' 

Ranke, here, put his finger on the crucial point of the 
whole matter and set the exact problem which was to be 
solved fifty years later. 2 It is hardly too much to say that 
in all probability if Ranke had devoted himself to Hebrew 
history, taking up the questions he suggested, the work 
of Graf and Wellhausen would have been done forty or fifty 
years earlier, and that the Biblical discussions of our own 
day would have taken place in the .time of our fathers and 
grandfathers. 

As a writer Ranke possessed a rare power of discerning 
in his material the typical. He draws in broad outline and 
then fills in with apt details. The truth of the picture depends 
vitally upon the discrimination and honesty with which 

1 Pages 195-196. 

2 Yet with characteristic singleness of aim and devotion to his main pur. 
pose Ranke gave the problem no further attention, as it lay outside his 
field. Apparently he never even familiarized himself with its solution. The 
section on the History of Israel in the " Weltgeschichte " might just as well 
have been written in 1825 for all the influence it shows of modern Biblical 
criticism. 
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the choice of details is made. Leo attacked his method in 
1828 and Ranke justified it in the following words which set 
forth his principles of composition : " I have made the at- 
tempt to represent the general through the particular, direct- 
ly and without tedious multiplicity of detail. In this I have 
not imitated Johann von Muller or any of the ancients, but 
have tried to approximate the phenomenon itself, as some- 
thing which is, on the outside, merely a particular thing, but 
in its essence, is something general with a meaning and a 
spirit." 1 

Four great works of Ranke stand out above the others, 
the Histories of the Popes, of Germany during the Re- 
formation, of France in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and of England chiefly in the seventeenth century. 
It is by these works mainly that he is and will be familiar 
to English and American readers. In each case those 
events are selected for treatment which are of importance 
in the development of European civilization. In each case 
the historian keeps the rest of Europe under his compre- 
hensive gaze, and at every step illustrates with unrivalled 
knowledge the current of events from the history of the 
neighbor nations. It is the history of the world he is 
writing, of that European world the very bone and marrow 
of whose life came from Rome. The introduction to his 
English history is one of the finest examples of this char- 

1 Page 664. " Erwiderung auf Heinrich Leo's Angriff." (1828.) One of 
the most penetrating and illuminating criticisms of Ranke's attitude toward 
his material that I have read is that of Strauss. Briefly summarized it is 
this : Herodotus is a prose epic, in Sallust's work are the characteristics 
of the epigram, in that of Tacitus, those of the drama. In Ranke's work 
similarly there are the characteristics of the lyric poet, " His attitude toward 
historical material is not like Homer's but like Pindar's toward the myth- 
ical. It is not his purpose first to make us acquainted with the subject, as is 
usually the intention of historical writers, but he assumes such an acquaint- 
ance; he does not himself outline the historical picture, but adds to it as 
he presupposes it in the memory of his reader, only the last touches of color 
— and often in quite unexpected places. His style also corresponds to this : 
short periods, which in the soul and imagination of the reader shall resound 
in a long echo." Zeller, "Ausgewahlte Briefe von David Friedrich Strauss," 
Bonn, 1895, pp. 316-7. Pindar was Ranke's favorite poet. 
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acteristic. It is a comparison with Macaulay's introductory 
chapter that brings out its peculiar quality. Macaulay's 
first chapter, like his whole work, is, as he said himself, in- 
sular ; Ranke's is universal. Both are masterpieces, but 
they are utterly unlike. 1 This intellectual attitude may be 
traced, in part perhaps, to the influence of Herodotus, whose 
unconfined survey of the whole world fascinated Ranke 
at Frankfort. 2 "Herodotus did not hate the barbarians," 
he wrote in his " Weltgeschichte," " otherwise how could 
he depict them?" So Ranke himself wrote the "History 
of France," not as a German, but as a European. An or- 
thodox Protestant, he was suspected of a leaning toward 
Catholicism, a conservative monarchist, he held the scales 
with wonderful evenness in the case of Charles I. and 
Cromwell. His devotion to historic truth, holding every- 
thing subordinate to showing " exactly how it took place," 
exposed him to the charge of indifference to philosophical 
and religious interests. This he vigorously repelled. 3 Yet 
after all it is true that it was political history to which he 
devoted the most of his efforts. Economic phenomena are 
treated episodically, if at all, yet to Ranke may be attributed 
a share in the immense development of the study of eco- 
nomic history. Roscher, the pioneer and founder of the 
historical school of economics, was a student of Ranke's 
at Berlin in his best period, and of all his teachers he at- 

1 For brief criticisms of Macaulay by Ranke, see "History of England," 
vol. I., p. ii ; " Werke," vol. LIL, p. 520. Ranke called on Macaulay in 
March, 1857. "I told him I admired the form of his writings, and particu- 
larly the way he explained the present through the past, although I did not 
agree with him in every point." p. 386. 

2 Page 39: "Die unendliche Weltumfassung, die sich in diesem Grund- 
buch des historischen Wissens ausgepragt hat." 

3 "It is ridiculous to hear that I am deficient in philosophical and reli- 
gious interest, since it is exactly that, and that alone, which impelled me 
to the study of history." Letter to Ritter, August 6, 1830, p. 239. Alexan- 
der von Humboldt good humoredly wrote of him as " his non-puritanical, 
but anti-papistical holiness." See letter to Sarah Austin in Janet Ross: 
"Three Generations of English Women," vol. I., p. 197. These volumes 
contain several interesting glimpses of Ranke. See vol. I., p. 172 and vol. 
II., p. 190. 
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tributed the greatest influence to Ranke and Gervinus. 
Rdscher's thesis on " The Historical Teaching of the Greek 
Sophists", 1838, and his first book, entitled "Leben, Werk, 
und Zeitalter des Thucydides," testify to Ranke's inspira- 
tion. 1 

We have seen that it was as a teacher of teachers and 
writers that Ranke exerted the greatest influence at the 
university. It is much the same with his books. They are 
scholars' books. Only his " History of the Popes" has been 
a widely popular work. Four distinct translations of it 
were published in England and America. The " History of 
Germany during the Reformation " was partly translated, 
but has long been out of print. Of the French history the 
first volume was put into English under the title of " Civil 
Wars and Monarchy in France," but the enterprise was not 
continued. The English edition is out of print and the 
American edition has never been wholly sold. The " His- 
tory of England " was translated by Oxford tutors, through 
the influence of Stubbs, 2 but the demand in twenty years 
has not been sufficient to necessitate re-printing the edi- 
tion. The " Weltgeschichte " had the same experience as 
the French history, one volume only has been translated. 
The translation of the "Ottoman and Spanish Monarchies" 
and of the Prussian history have been out of print for years. 
The case is different of course in Germany, but even there 
the demand for Macaulay's "England" far surpassed that 
for Ranke's. 3 The air of Ranke is too rarified for the mass 
of readers. They need the warmth and glow of national 
or democratic feeling. But Ranke is still a power in the aca- 
demic world. Of living English historians, Stubbs, Gardi- 
ner, and Creighton, belong to his school. Stubbs stands 



1 Wolowski's sketch of Roscher, in Lalor's " Roscher's Political Econ- 
omy," vol. I., p. 30. The original title of the thesis is, " De historicae doc- 
trinae apud Sophistas majores vestigiis." 

2 Stubbs: "Lectures on Mediaeval and Modern History," p. 57. 

3 Wegele, p. 1054, says it had "eine unendlich grossere Verbreitung " 
than Ranke's. This was in large measure owing to the fact that it fell in 
more with contemporary political feeling. 
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beside Waitz ; Creighton takes Ranke's old theme and 
elaborates it in greater detail, and Gardiner draws more 
richly than the master could from Venetian, Roman, 
French, and Spanish Relations, and in his narrative faith- 
fully exemplifies Ranke's principles and methods. 1 Of 
American historians, the only one who shows the influence 
of Ranke in a marked way is Henry Adams. In his work 
we find the criticism, precision, and penetration in a re- 
markable degree, the characteristic and most successful use 
of diplomatic- relations, the same comprehensive outlook. 

Ranke crowned his unexampled labors with his " His- 
tory of the World." Like the aged Humboldt, 2 as the end 
approached, he felt the impulse to leave the world a general 
view of the field of his labors — a sort of testament. The 
undertaking was truly wonderful, but not so wonderful as 
has been supposed. Ranke, in his lectures, had been ac- 
customed to treat long periods in a general way, sometimes 
covering the whole of mediaeval history, and the work of his 
seminar was mainly in that field. Occasionally ancient his- 
tory was the subject of his public courses. Given, then, the 
preservation of his powers, the rapidity with which he 
turned oft" the volumes seems less miracidous. The labor 
was largely that of sifting and arranging accumulated ma- 
trial and of composition. This is clearly true of the vol- 
umes on ancient history. In them were utilized the results of 
his Frankfort studies. 3 The highly interesting chapters on 
literature are in substance the Frankfort lectures on classi- 
cal literature. The critics have remarked the freshness of 

'Since writing the above I find in a review by Stern of Gardiner's 
" History of the Commonwealth," the remark that Gardiner is following 
"den Spuren Ranke' scher Objectivitat " Hist. Zeitsch. Vol. LXXVI., p. 

335- 

2 Alexander von Humboldt wrote most of his " Cosmos " after he was 
seventy-five. 

3 Ranke wrote von Reumont April 15, 1879, when he was at work on 
the earlier part of the " Weltgeschichte " : " Ich benutze Biicher, die ich 
mir noch in der Schulpforta und kleine Arbeiten, die ich im Frankfort a. O. 
entworfen habe, so dass Alter und Jugend unmittelbar zusammengehen," 
P- 546- 
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delineation without explaining it. The chapters on Israel 
come from one whose critical study stopped with De Wette. 1 
The narrative of the Persian wars faithfully follows Hero- 
dotus and the older tradition. In his old age Ranke had 
little sympathy with sceptical criticism.* Enough has been 
said to suggest the relation of this work to Ranke's life. The 
veteran lives over again his youth. His legacy to the world 
is to be a view of the world's history, a fusing of the result 
of youthful labors and youthful thinking with the calm re- 
flection of age ; in brief, such fruits of his life-work of what- 
ever period as were not already before the public. His life 
was spared until he brought his heroic work nearly to the 
age where sixty-four years earlier his youthful spirit tarried 
in its course to depict the entrance upon the stage of the 
great bearers of modern European culture. He died at the 
age of ninety having devoted over sixty years of unremit- 
ting effort to the interpretation of human life from the be- 
ginning of recorded history down to his own age. 

Edward Gaylord Bourne. 

1 Ranke studied De Wette on the Old Testament in 1825. Page 150. 
Ranke does cite a modern critic once, Dillman on Genesis, but still adheres 
to a thoroughly conservative opinion. 

2 Guglia, p. 379. 

c 



